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NOON DISCOURSES. 
BY J. H. N. 
XXVIII. 
REACTION. 
UR experience mm overcoming evil may 
be illustrated thus: Suppose you swim 
out in the river where the water is ten feet 
deep. Now if you sink nearly tothe bottom, 
but fail to touch it, and then try to get up to 
the surface again, you will come up slowly 
and with some difficulty. But if you sink 
lower until your feet touch the bottom you can, 
by a sudden spring, throw yourself to the sur- 
face very quickly. 


The same principle is applied in the cure of 
many chronic diseases. They run along for a 
great while without any change, and the cure 
consists in aggravating the diseased con- 
dition so that it is rendered acute, when the 
system reacts and throws it off. 


By the light of these two illustrations we 
can see the nature of unbelief and our man- 
ner of escape from it. It is a dull disease ; 
it shows no alarming symptoms; men go 
along under its influence and have a great 
deal of outward prosperity, accumulate wealth, 
fame, and think themselves happy. But 
sooner or later, if they are to escape it, they will 
come into the fire of judgment, when it will 
be terribly aggravated. They will find them- 
selves in a bad case and needing help. This 
is the office of the law in God’s scheme ; to 
aggravate sin; to cause the malady of unbe- 
lief to break out inan acute form so that a 
reaction can take place. 

This principle, as shown in the first illustra- 
tion, was very largely concerned in the career 
of Christ upon the earth. God managed it so 
that he went clear down through the depths of 
unbehef and darkness which pressed upon 
him from all around, until his feet touched the 
bottom at the crucifixion. Then came a tre- 
mendous reaction. It burst the bonds of 
death and carried him up to the bosom of the 
Father. The same was the case with the 
disciples at his Second Coming. They were 
tempted and oppressed with doubt. Persecu- 
tion came upon them, and finally Christ came 
and swept Jerusalem with the besom of des- 
truction. At this point, when everything 





looked black in their future, they rose, by the 
power of God to resurrection life. 

We can see this principle working in 
small things in our experience. As I look 
back upon my life and study it closely, I see 
that it has been a continual course of sinking 
and rising, of action and reaction between my 
life and evil. Look, for instance, at the ex- 
perience of the Community in overcoming the 
bondage to the use of tobacco. Many of us 
struggled with it for a long time ; we would get 
where we were desperate, and it almost seemed 
that the devil had got us. Then we would 
have a reaction and get almost free. After a 
succession of reactions, by the help of God 
we finally got our feet on the bottom and had 
a reaction that carried us clear out, and we 
escaped it forever. 





THE CHOICE SEEDLING. 


: attempting to improve the strawberry by 
raising new seedlings, a number of good 
qualities, such as large size, beauty of form, good 
flavor, firmness of texture, and above all, great 
productiveness will have to be kept in mind. It 
is worthy of notice that but a single plant 
possessing the right combination of these 
qualities, is required to answer the purpose of 
improvement. Whenever that seedling is pro- 
duced, the great work of improving the straw- 
berry is virtually accomplished. All that is 
now required, is the universal diffusion of the 
newly found seedling. 


God’s method of improving society, is much 
like the course adopted in attempting to per- 
fect the strawberry. In these latter days 
many societies, associations, and communities, 
have sprung up. The large majority of them 
have proved to be worthless and been rooted 
up and thrown away as useless seedlings. 
But sometime one will be found, fitted for 
God’s purpose, and we may look for signs of 
his special care over it and for its universal 


dissemination. c. E. C, 


TALK IN THE STRAWBERRY-FIELD. 
Iv. 
PWARDS of a week elapsed before I 
again found myself hoeing beside Mr. 
Eber. I had noticed an expression of quiet 
happiness on his countenance when I first met 
him, and knew from experience which I had had 
when I first confessed Christ, that a great revo- 
lution had taken place within him. After hoe- 
ing for a while in silence, I said, “Well, Mr. 
Eber, what has happened to you? Come, tell 
me all about it.” 
Eber.—Why ! the most wonderful thing un- 
der the sun has happened to me. I can’t begin 


to tell you all about it ; it is so strange and so 
glorious. It is so simple, too, I wonder I never 
thought of it before. And then it seems so 
odd that the whole world has not found it out 
and had the benefit of it long ago. 

Myself.—But come, do tell what all this is 
that you are exclaiming over. 

£.—W ell, I don’t know but you will think I 
am crazy. But the truth is I have made a 
great discovery. I have found that Christ is 
in me, and has saved me from sin; that God 
does not condemn me; and that this has been 
true all the while, only Idid not know it nor 
believe it, notwithstanding the Bible makes it 
so plain. Why, it is the grandest thing I ever 
conceived of. I seem to be in a new world 
where evil cannot hurt me any more. 

M.—I am really glad you have got at the 
truth on that-subject. 


E£.—Glad! why, life would be good for just 
nothing at all without it. And the truth is so 
simple too! God does all the work; he sends 
the spirit of his Son into the hearts of all men, 
and it is there ready to take possession and 
manage everything that is going on with them. 
At the same time, God gives the Bible to tell 
them all about it. Nevertheless they won’t 
believe it, and still go on in their wickedness 
and with the feeling that God hates them. 

M.—“ Behold, I stand at the door, and knock : 
if any man hear my voice, and open the door, 
I will come in to him, and will sup with him, 
and he with me.” 

E.—That’s it exactly. Just believe that 
Christ is there and acknowledge it, and you 
open the door. He comes in and takes ever- 
lasting possession of the household, and you are 
no longer at liberty to go off and serve sin. # 

M.—But tell me how you arrived at such a 
clear view of the matter. 

E.—Well, the thing came about somewhat in 
this way. You see I married nearly eleven 
years ago, It was areal love-match, and my 
wife and I were very poor atthe time. As I 
told you before, the children came on pretty 








fast, my wife’s health was poor, and I had to 
work hard for a living. Getting a living and the 
care of my increasing family, took up my atten- 
tion so much that I had not much time to think 
about religion. But about a year ago I got 
hold of “Male Continence.” That gave nea won- 
derful lift. I felt free and hopeful about my 
family matters. But after a while a feeling of 
ambition began to grow in me. It seemed as 
if I ought to be something more than a day labor- 
er all my life, and that I ought to do something 
more than to just bring up my children and die 
and be forgotten. Just then I began to have 
trouble with my boy. There seemed to be 
something about him that never would submit 
to my discipline. All my efforts seemed to 
make but little impression upon him, Upon 
thinking the matter over, it appeared to me 
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that he showed the same kind of willfulness that 
I did when I got married in opposition to the 
advice of all my friends. Finally, with a feeling 
of despair I was induced to ask God to help me 
out of my trouble. That was just before I had 
my talk with you and got hold of the tract on 
Salvation from Sin. I read it very carefully 
and some of it as many as half a dozen times. 
My attention was wholly taken up with a hun- 
ger for righteousness for myself, and I forgot all 
about my boy. Becoming at length firmly con- 
vinced by the declarations of scripture and the 
arguments that I had studied, that Christ was 
in me, I resolved I would declare my belief of 
the fact, and stick to the declaration, whether 
I ever felt any evidence of it or not. So 
one night I told my wife that I believed 
Christ was in me a savior from sin. I re- 
recollect that at the time I felt a kind of throb 
in my heart as if something had given way, 
but I put my will on to myself, saying that I 
would stick to my declaration, no matter what 
happened. The next day I had a sensation 
within Ine as if the world had dropped out from 
under my feet and I was left floating in space 
where nothing was visible. Nevertheless it 
appeared to me that the word of God sustained 
me, although it was invisible. 

M.—But how did you get along with your 
hoy ? 

£.—Why it is wonderful how easily I got 
along with him after that. I had occasion to 
punish him for an act of disobedience, and in- 
stead of going off and sulking about it as he 
usually did, he seemed to feel a real repentance 
for what he had done, and he has made me no 
trouble since. 


M.—That is the best way of ruling. First 
get true obedience into your own heart, and it 
will naturally find its way into the hearts of 


those below you. B. ds B.. 


WHORTLEBERRYING AND WHORTLE- 
BERRIES. 


A= three weeks ago a boy of the col- 
ored persuasion borrowed a pick-ax of me. 
Calling to mind the fact that he lived in a soli- 
tagy house at a distance from the road, and on 
the route to a berry field, it occurred to me one 
cloudy afternoon last week, that I would go 
and jog his memory, and at the same time look 
for whortleberries. It seems but simple just- 
ice to one of God’s most beautiful and useful 
creations, to spend one day of each year whor- 
tleberrying. I was lucky in meeting my col- 
ored acquaintance. It appeared to be my duty 
to convict him of a non-performance of a neigh- 
borly duty in keeping the pick-ax so long. But 
he put forward his excuses with so much assur- 
ance, behind his good-natured countenance, that 
I shrunk from the task of pricking his con- 
science through the manifold thicknesses of his 
self-complacency, and retreated, thankful fora 
promise that he would return the pick immedi- 
ately. 

“ Gitto’s Corners” is to the huckleberrians 
about here, what Saratoga and Newport are to 
the New York fashionables. I thought I would 
not follow in the rut of fashion. I would look 
in places where there were fewer bushes and 
probably more berries, because not visited. I 
found this a good rule. I found many solitary 
clumps of bushes well loaded. 





Whortleberries bear a high price this year, 
notwithstanding they are abundant. I suppose 
that Carey, the political economist, would say 
that this is a sign of-improvement among the 
people, according to the rule that he propounds, 
that the prices of all natural productions be- 
come higher as civilization advances. It at least 
indicates a more civilized taste among the people. 
It is aquestion with me whether the strawberry 
business has not contributed to this rise in the 
price of wild berries. I think it has, by stimulat- 
ing the taste for small fruits. In that case, it 
may be that the Community may claim a share 
of the gratitude of the poor women and children 
who make good wages at picking whortleber- 
ries. 

This idea of the connection between the small 
fruits and civilization certainly is not altogether 
original with me. The Lord must have had 
this principle in mind when he took the children 
of Israel out of their hard work in the brick- 
yard, with their flesh-pots and onions in the 
land of Egypt, and set them to gathering manna 
for a living. That work must have been very 
much like picking whortleberries. To properly 
appreciate that transaction we must bear in 
mind that the Lord hada great and serious 
work to do. It was nothing less than the eleva- 
tion of one of the most degraded of nations to 
the point where they should be the very cap- 
sheaf of mankind. What was his first step? 
It was to excite their fear of him, and win their 
confidence by a long series of miracles. The 
second step was to take them away from hard 
work and flesh-pots, giving them freedom from 
grinding toil, with a light, sweet diet. Observe 
too that this change was for the benefit not of 
that generation, but of succeeding ones. That 
generation died in the wilderness. 

Some may object to the proposition that the 
whortleberry is a civilized and civilizing plant, 
on the ground that it is indigenous to this coun- 
try and must have flourished before the white 
man’s advent. To this objection I would say 
that it without doubt is indigenous, but it ap- 
pears very doubtful whether in the days of the 
aborigines it flourished in anything like its 
present abundance. 

The prevailing law of the savage vegetable, 
as well as the savage animal creation is, that 
“ might makes right.” It follows therefore that 
the whortleberry could not heve prevailed very 
extensively or have been very productive where 
trees, the tyrants of all good wild lands, hold 
undisputed sway. No, it requires human in- 
terference—of the nature of the wood-man’s axe 
—to give the more delicate whortleberries a 
chance. They and the raspberries and black- 
berries are among the first fruits that reward 
the backwoodsman’s toil. Does not this hint 
that God loves civilization and discipline? But 
ifthe rough and unintended culture of the wood- 
man’s axe can produce such bountiful results, 
what might we not expect from scientific selec- 
tion and care? Wild plants of every descrip- 
tion exist by virtue of their fighting qualities. 
They are obliged to stand their ground against 
ten-thousand rivals that are trying to oust them. 
Hence it is that their productive and useful 
qualities are but slizhtly developed. It follows 
then that we may hope for wonderful improve- 
ment as the final result of intelligent human in- 
terference. Who is prepared to take hold and 
improve the whortleberry? I sowed some seeds 





once but they did not come up. I am cultivating 
some bushes which, in a wild state, yielded very 
nice berries, but they scarcely endure the change. 
Nevertheless Iam not without hope that the 
thing will be done by somebody, and I mean to 
persevere. H. J. 8. 


WOOD-CRAFT. 
XIV. 


ASKED the old trapper if he ever met 
with any unaccountable or supernatural phe- 
nomenon during his lonely travels in the forest. 

“T don’t know,” said he, “as I ever saw but 
one thing that I could not account for. I think 
my bump of marvelousness must be very small, 
for I never believed in ghosts nor hobgoblins. I 
don’t leave a suspicious looking thing without 
subjecting it to a thorough investigation, and I 
almost always find a natural cause for it. I must 
say, however, that I was baffled once. One 
night [ saw three little round spots on the floor 
of my cabin. They seemed like moonbeams 
shining through the crevices of my habitation ; 
yet there was no moon to be seen. The night 
was dark. I covered the spots with both my 
hands, in order to entirely cut off their connec- 
tion with any external light, but they still 
shone; I rubbed my fingers over them and they 
blazed up gently over my hand. As I sat there 
long, studying and experimenting, their light 
began to wane and one after another went out, 
leaving me in darkness. The next morning I 
examined the place where I had seen them. 
There was nothing unusual about the spot ; the 
traces of my fingers were plainly to be seen in 
the dry sand. There was nothing of a phos- 
phorescent nature about the place that I could 
discover. I thought this a singular circum- 
stance; but I have more than half concluded 
that the lights were caused by a phosphores- 
cent mold or dampness in the sand. 

“Captain Churchill, my teacher in the art of 
trapping, used to tell me some wonderful tales 
of the forest ; some of which would have sounded 
‘fishy’ enough, if the captain had not possessed 
an unquestionable reputation for truthfulness. 
But, Captain Churchill was an honest man. 
Moreover I was obliged to respect him asa 
trapper, for he was the best I ever saw. He 
was the only man I ever knew to get rich by 
trapping. He was also a diligent farmer in 
summer. He was at home in the great Maine 
forest. Moosehead lake was one of his favorite 
haunts; and many a time has he paddled his bark 
canoe the whole length of it—a distance of sixty 
miles. 

“The captain once told me of a strange adven- 
ture he had while making one of his tours on 
the lake. There is in it a solitary rock which 
rises above the water about midway of the lake. 
Here the captain used frequently to stop and 
eat his dinner. The top of the rock was flat, 
and just large enough to afford a convenient 
resting-place to one ortwo men. The captain 
said that on one occasion when he was approach- 
ing this rock, it seemed to be larger than usual, 
and as he drew nearer he became satisfied that 
something was upon it. .He paddled on, won- 
dering what it could be, when, to his horror, 
he found himself close upon a huge mud turtle ; 
so large indeed, that it completely covered the 
rock on which it lay, and its head hung over the 
side, looking as large as that of an ox. The 
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brave captain owns that on this occasion he acted 
very promptly on the principle that ‘ discretion 
is the better part of valor,’ and the result was 
that he dined elsewhere that day. 

“ At another time the captain saw an object 
floating on the dark water, which he took to be 
a capsized boat. He shifted the course of his 
canoe, and struck off for it, wondering that a 
buat should be in that condition so far away 
from shore. But when he came within eight or 
ten rods of the floating object, its great and 
flat surface gradually sunk beneath the wat- 
er. A thought that the mysterious craft 
might presently rise beneath his own, caused 
cold chills to run through our hero’s veins, and 
his hair to stand on end, as he pulled franti- 
cally away from the fearful spot. 

“ Again, the captain was bailing some water 
out of his boat into the lake, when a speckled 
trout (as near as he could judge), came up close 
to his boat, and opened a mouth wide enough to 
have taken in the captain’s craft. The cap- 
tain had no desire to be swallowed alive, boat 
and all, by a horrible fish, so he says that he 
left the spot in some haste. 

“ He also relates a marvelous visitation he 
once had : 

“ The sun,” says he, “ was about an hour high 
when I began to ‘shanty,’ that is, prepare my 
lodgings for the night. I always begin rather 
early, so that I can get my wood cut, water 
brought, boughs gathered, and fire built, before 
darkness overtakes me. I have been caught 
once or twice, feeling about in the darkness af- 
ter something to light a fire with, and I have no 
desire to try it again. I am quite sure that 
any one who has gone through the operation of 
shantying in darkness, or by a flickering torch- 
light, will be of my opinion. At the time of 
which I speak, I had selected a spot near a small 
stream of water, and set about cutting wood 
for the night. While thus employed, I was 
suddenly aroused from a train of reflection into 
which I had fallen, by a sound resembling the 
scream of a woman, which seemed to issue 
from a clump of bushes a few yards down 
stream. Twilight was then coming on. I knew 
there was no woman in that solitary wilderness 
—fifty miles away from a human habitation ; so 
I kept on with my work. But presently I heard 
from the same quarter a sound like the rattling 
of spades. I could hear the spades worry down 
in the hard gravel and then cast off their loads 
A grave is being dug, thought I; and surely, 
never did anything seem more like it. While 
gathering boughs and building my shanty, I lis- 
tened to the whole process of digging and fill- 
ing up agrave. After the hole was dug and 
the coffin lowered, a clamorous rattling of stones 
on the bare box, sounded through the still for- 
est, then died gradually away as the work of 
filling the hole progressed, until finally the 
sound ceased and I heard it no more. It was 
now dark. I cooked and ate my supper, and 
at ten o’clock stretched out on my bed of boughs 
for the night. The strange sounds that I had 
heard caused me some uneasiness, but by an 
effort.of will I cast it off, and was soon lost in 
sleep. At a little past midnight, as I after- 
wards saw by my watch, I was aroused from a 
sound sleep in a most appalling manner. The 
first sensation I realized was a violent pulling 
at my hair. I became convinced that I was be- 
ing pulled head first out of my shanty. I made 


a desperate clutch, with both hands, over my 
head, to prevent myselt from being torn to 
pieces by such inhuman vioience, and, strange to 
say, grasped the hand of a woman—so slim and 
so soft that it slipped from my clutch and was 
gone. I neither saw nor heard anything, but upon 
ascertaining my bearings, | found that my body 
was pulled about half way through the brush at 
the back side of my shanty ; my feet lying inside 
of the shanty and my body out. I extricated 
myself and aroused my smoldering fire. I did 
not sleep again that night. In the morning I 
looked around my shanty, but could discover 
no signs of a human being or any other creat- 
ure having been there. 1 examined the place 
where I heard the digging, but the forest was un- 
disturbed. I never could account for that 
strange transaction, nor imagine why it was 
thrust upon me—alone as I was, in the forest. 
I don’t know that | ever did anything to pro- 


voke such a visitation. ” J. P. H. 


‘““THE BOARDING PROBLEM.” 

[ Mr. Cragin has furnished a paragraph to several 
numbers of the “O. C. Daily” lately, under the above 
heading, and at the suggestion of a friend we have 
strung them together into a discourse, as of some in- 
terest to the readers of the CrrcuLAR:] 


jw greatest obstruction to the growth of our silk 
and bag manufacturing businesses is found to be 
in the boarding problem. We could obtain any num- 
ber of operatives provided we could get them boar- 
ded within reasonable distances of our mills and 
shops. Shall we not be led, ultimately, to carry out 
the idea, vaguely entertained a few years since, of 
erecting a large commodious hotel to be conducted 
by Community men and women, the tables furnished 
like our own, and board sold for so much per day or 
week to our own operatives first, and then, if there is 
room, to others. We will have no mixing up of work 
and board, but will say to our employees we will 
pay you for your services, leaving you free to board 
yourselves wherever and however you please. Here 
is a hotel where board can be had on certain con- 
ditions. Let the business be conducted by itself, 
just as we would conduct any other branch of en- 
terprise, calculating on making a fair profit on the 
investment. We believe in carrying the Commu- 
nity spirit and enterprise into every department of 
legitimate business, and there is no one business 
probably that needs communizing more than that 
of public homes, as hotels and boarding-houses 
may well be called; and notwithstanding the many 
criticisms brought against these public places of en- 
tertainment, they are constantly increasing and are 
becoming more and more a necessity. 

Something has been said in favor of building a 
large number of tenant houses in order to accommo- 
date small private families, which would, in the course 
of time, raise up scores of children to be made avail- 
able at an early age in our busineses. This view 
of the case looks quite feasible, and would, no doubt, 
work as well here as it does in the large factory 
villages of New England. But are we called to 
follow the old beaten paths of the world? I think 
not, but called rather to strike out into new paths 
demanded of us by the inspiration of heaven and 
seconded by a progressive civilization. Faith in 
science, and in Christ the soul of all science, will 
surely lead us to anticipate great changes in the 
social, as well as in the political economy of life; 
changes that will in a great degree harmonize with 
the fundamental principles of Confmunism. Indeed, 
if we interrogate the spirit of the day of Pentecost, 
which has reiippeared in Communism, we are enlight- 
ened at once as to the nature of the changes now im- 
pending. In all civilized nations, so called, the wateh- 
words are, co-operation, combination, and unity of inter- 
ests. Kings and Emperors would be glad to combine 
in order to protect their tottering thrones; but. they 
are too selfish to do that. Their subjects the com- 





mon people, being less selfish, can combine: hence 





=. 


their growing power. In all our plans, the future 
must be regarded as present. Our greatest present 
want is more faith in the spirit of Communism. 
Let that be our adviser. As one who is forever 
patching up an old house will get no time to build 
new one, so one who, from the habit of unbelief, hugs 
his old life, will never put on the new life of Christ. 
We believe in scientific propagation. Let us work 
for that. But if we build twenty tenant houses, we 
work for haphazard propagation, for marriage, and 
for selfish society. Let us not do evil that good may 
come. Our ideas on extension and growth must be 
organized so as to harmonize with our interior. 

It is said that man, by nature, is a religious animal ; 
and true to his instincts, he builds meeting-houses. 
But Christianity, the soul of civilization, civilizes the 
religious passion in man, leading him out of the letter 
of dead forms into the spirit and soul of true worship. 
Meeting-houses belong, not to Christianity, but to 
Judaism. Christianity worships God in the living 
temple of the human soul, a temple which the Creator 
himself made for that very purpose. Christianity, 
therefore, would build eating-houses rather than 
meeting-houses, as places of true worship. Christ, 
evidently, was more at home on festival occasions 
where eating and drinking were going on, than in the 
synagogues of the self-righteous Pharisees. To save 
the body by purifying the passions and appetites, was 
just as much the mission of Christ as saving the soul. 
The two interests were combined. “Man shall not 
live by bread alone.” His twofold nature requires 
two kinds of food; a mixed diet, visible and invisi- 
ble. One is just as realas the other, and they should 
be taken together—every meal a sacrament—the 
Lord’s supper. Christianity will build hotels rather 
than churches, instituting daily meetings after din- 
ner, and evening gatherings after supper. Landlords 
and stewards will supplant dyspeptic preachers, and 
like Stephen of old, will be full of inspiration and 
power. Communism combines the four great inter- 
ests of humanity, physical, moral, intellectual and 
spiritual, regarding them all as public interests. So 
our buildings are public buildings for the common 
good of all. Community workshops are primary 
schools, the operatives are students preparing for 
the university. Hotels conducted by the Commu- 
nity spirit will be homes for students of both sexes. 
When Communism is rightly understood, the better 
class, lovers of improvement, will seek for admission 
to dur workshops as the best place for laying an 
educational foundation. 

We have abandoned all worldly institutions for 
the sake of being God’s little children. It is not a 
mere sentiment, or abstract theory, but an absolute 
fact, that we have taken God for our father and Christ 
for our mother; and for that reason we have given 
up marriage and every other form of selfishness, that 
we may all be one under the guidance of the inspirn- 
tion of resurrection life. Weare not setting up busi- 
ness for ourselves as some great persons, but are 
simply following Mr. Noyes in taking God for our 
father. What good there is in us, and whatever good 
we have done, should be counted the results of God's 
spirit working in us. We are being educated by him 
into fit mediums through whith he can work and dif- 
fuse his spirit and powerin the world. Let us have 
the child-like spirit that trusts God as a father in re- 
gard to all that he does. In respect to this boarding 
house problem, I believe in looking to God for 
wisdom. I don’t believe we are carrying On any 
business that God is not interested in; and if 1 
thought we had a business that he did not favor and 
inspire, I should wish to abandon it at once. 


Conscientious.— Deacon S Was an aus- 
tere man, who followed oystering, and was of the 
hardshell persuasion. The Deacon “ allus made 
it a pint” to tell his customers that the money 
he received tor “’ysters” did not belong to him. 

“The good Father made the ’ysters,” said 
the Deacon, “and the money was his’n; I’m 
only a stooard.” 

They say the Deacon had a way of getting 
about ten cents more on a hundred by his pecu- 
liar method of doing business for somebody else. 
One Sunday morning the old fellow was tearing 
round from house to house with a suspicious bit 
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of currency in his hand, and more than a sus- 
picion of rage in his face. Some one had given 
him a bad fifty cents, and he “ wasn’t goin’ to 
meetin’ till that ar was fixed up.” 

“ Why, Deacon,” said one of his customers 
whom he tackled about it, “what’s the odds ? 
what need you care—’tisn’t yours, you know ? 
you are only a steward ; it isn’t your loss.” 

The Deacon shifted his shoulder, walked to 
the door, unshipped his quid, and said, 

“ Yass, that’s so; but if you think I’m goin’ 
to stand by and see the Lord cheated out of 
fifty cents, you’re mistaken. J don’t foster no 
such feelin’ !” 


OVER-SEA LETTERS. 
x. 
Panis, July 29, 1867. 

GLANCE at the arrangement of the Exposi- 

tion will show you its admirable system. At 
the center of the structure is an oval-shaped garden, 
ornamented with flowers, fountains and statues, say 
twenty-eight rods long and twelve rods wide. 
Around this the different departments of the Expo- 
sition are arranged in concentric rings or circles. 
The first circle is given to the historic development 
of industry, and comprises the earliest efforts of the 
different nations in the manufacturing arts. It com- 
mences with the relics of the stone age, when the 
principal utensils and weapons were made of chips 
of flint, then shows a progressive advance to the 
discovery of the metals, by the rude spears of iron 
and bronze which have come down from antiquity, 
and finally traces the germs of our present manu- 
facturing expansion, in the Greek, Roman and Mid- 
dle-Age fabrics. This department is extremely in- 
teresting. It proves that there has been an immense 
bound forward within the last two hundred years. 
The gap between the present show of useful pro- 
ductions and the best that could have been made 
three hundred years ago, is very strongly marked. 


The circle around this is occupied by the fine arts 
of the present day, bringing together the best speci- 
mens of painting and sculpture from the different 
nations. The next department exhibits textile fab- 
rics—cloths of all kinds and colors. Then manu- 
factured goods, commencing with the finer descrip- 
tions, as jewelry, furs, clothing, &c., and extending to 
saddlery, carriages and rifled cannon. After these 
comes the circle of raw materials and grains, and 
then the great department of machinery. This 
brings you to the main wall of the building. Out- 
side of this are ranged the restaurants, representing 
all the nationalities. The Englishman, Spaniard, 
German, Swiss, Turk and even Chinese, can have each 
his favorite dish and eat it, as it were, under his own 
vine and fig-tree. The Tunisian may sit down to his 
repast in the seclusion of a harem, and eat to the 
music of a tambour; the Kentuckian, by turning to 
the American restaurant, will be served with corn- 
cake and mint julep. The cosmopolite can try all 
styles in turn. 

Still beyond the restaurants, the grounds around 
the main building are filled with interesting exhibi- 
tions. Each nation has an opportunity here to 
show whatever is characteristic in its modes of 
building and domestic life. Here is a miniature pal- 
ace built by some Oriental prince, there an Egyptian 
temple, and yonder a fac-simile of the catacombs of 
Rome. Now you come to a fairy-like pavillion, fit- 
ted up as a boudoir of the Empress Eugenie, and 
anon you will encounter a model Illinois farm-house. 
Even a lighthouse and a picturesque ruin are not 
wanting. 

Before leaving this great Capital, I will notice 
some of its peculiarities. It is probably the cleanest 
city externally in the world. It is swept and sprin- 
kled and washed incessantly. A stream of water is 
let into the gutters of the principal streets in the 
morning and the sweepings are carried away by it 
until it runs as clear as a trout stream. I have seen 
draymen stoop down and wash hands and face in 
the water that flowed by the side-walk. What 
would a New York driver say to this? The pave- 
ment in front of Madame ——’s restaurant in the 
Rue St. Dominique, St. Germain, where we some- 





times dine, is as smooth and noiseless, and about as 
clean, as a house floor. 

Speaking of dining, it is one of the first problems 
that confronts an American in Europe, and to one of 
Community tastes it is not the least puzzling. 
Where to get the food you want at the time you 
want it, and at a reasonable price, is the question. In 
London, J—— and I experimented and tried many 
different plans of English entertainment, from the 
formal table d’hote at 5 o’clock, down to the sixpen- 
ny sandwich meal, and after exhausting our wits in 
the search, left London, it must be confessed, rather 
hungry and dissatisfied men. The English meal 
consists primarily of meat, and hot meat at that. If 
you do not call for ham or beef or veal or mutton, 
the waiters stare at you and you do not easily get 
much else. I haye not seen an American model of 
a pie, much less a buckwheat-cake, or a piece of corn 
bread, or a spoonfull of syrup in Europe. This is 
not to find fault with the English cuisine, but only to 
notice the fact that different tastes make different 
tables. Probably the fault, if there is one, is in our 
not being able to adapt ourselves at once to the 
fashion of the people we are among. 

We found the same difficulty in Paris, though in 
less degree, and, on the whole, soon learned to like 
French fare. Having a simple breakfast of bread-and- 
butter and coffee at our hotel, we get a lunch wher- 
ever we happen to be at mid-day, and at 4 o’clock 
go to the restaurant for dinner. Passing by the 
great church of the Madeleine and the flower-mar- 
ket by its side, we go down the Rue Royale to the 
Place de la Concorde, which we traverse, stopping a 
moment at the Egyptian Obelisk and at the spout- 
ing dolphins. The view from this point extends 
from the Tuilleries on the lett to the Arc de l’Etoile 
on the right, a distance of two miles; and with the 
numerous architectural embellishments of the place, 
forms one of the best sights of Paris. Crossing the 
Seine by the bridge de la Concorde, we pass by the 
Palais Bourbon, and in two or three turns reach the 
noiseless pavement of the Rue St. Dominique. Here 
at the corner of Rue Casimer Perrier a modest sign 
denotes the restaurant we are in search of. Enter- 
ing, we seat ourselves at a small marble table, of 
which there may be a dozen in the room, some of 
them occupied by guests like ourselves. Everything 
is scrupulously clean ; not a scent of cookery enters 
the place. A couple of women with snowy little 
lace caps, flit about from table to table to take the 
orders. First agarcon puts on the table a bottle, 
holding little over a pint of vin ordinaire, which is 
as much a part of a common man’s dinner in France 
as beer is in England, or as ice-water is with us. 
With the wine he places a loaf of bread of singular 
shape, but very thoroughly baked. Next he hands 
you a written carte du jour, or bill of fare. You se- 
lect from three or four different kinds of soup the 
one you fancy, or if you don’t understand the French 
names of them, you may point out either one at haz- 
ard, and you will not go far wrong. The memory of 
some of the soups I have thus lighted upon by 
chance, lingers with me yet. After the soup is dis- 
cussed, you have your choice of a half-dozen dishes 
called entrees, the precise significance of which I am 
as yet unable to explain. They consist, however, of 
some preliminary fry 01 stew, achieved with scientif- 
ic skill, and are intended apparently to serve as a 
note of modulation leading to the grand dominant of 
the meal, which follows next in the Roast. Roast 
beef, roast veal, roast mutton—take your choice, 
Your plate is removed, and in two minutes the 
smoking viande is before you with such single vege- 
table accompaniment of potato, cauliflower, peas, 
beans, greens or salad, as you may require. After 
this comes the dessert, a plate of fresh strawberries 
or raspberries and white sugar, or some delicate 
confectionary, or cheese. At the close, the lady 
in the white cap by the little counter, stands 
ready to receive the pay, which, for such a dinner 
as I have described, amounts to a franc and eighty 
centimes, or about thirty-four cents. 

A somewhat similar system of restaurant-dining 
may be followed in Switzerland and throughout 
France. At Zurich, in the refreshment rooms of the 
railroad station, we made a grand discovery in find- 
ing some honey, and after that with the white rolls 





and sweet butter of the mountains, we liked our fare 
very well. Through all the French districts the 
landlord of your hotel is a woman, and the chamber- 
maid is likely to bea man. The bread is of a shape 
somewhat like a base-ball club, and the butter is 
without salt. But the French are good cooks; their 
rolls are wholesome ; their coffee is delicious. 

A most imposing person that you meet everywhere 
in France is the gen d’arme. His function is that of 
a police-officer, but with his chapeau and sword, and 
spotless, well-fitting uniform, he quite fills out the 
picture of a general or a marshal of the old Empire. 
He stands on every railroad platform, and surveys 
every crowd. If you wish for any information, ask 
him, and he shows himself at once a ready and po- 
lite assistant. 


A French woman is bonneted for the street if she 
has on a wisp of straw ora patch of lace as big as 
your hand, with a little color and a ribbon or two 
all put together with the art that is so native to 
French eyes and fingers. Very many women wear 
nothing in the street or in the cars but a white lace 
cap, and it must be confessed that for this climate it 
looks very well. It is of course nonsense for Amer- 
ican women in a very different climate to adopt this 
fashion of small bonnets because it comes from 
Paris ; but here the reasonable excuse is that while 
the weather is mild the sun is not so ardent as to be 
scorching ; and moreover the French woman in her 
promenades is generally under the shade of trees. 
The tones of voice of the women are singularly mu- 
sical and persuasive. They recognize any act of 
politeness done to them. If you make room for one 
in the cars or assist her in any way, the graceful in- 
clination with which she responds and drops a 
“ Merci, monsieur,” enhances your pleasure in being 
useful. 

As to the French man, he is brave and polite, has 
a high sense of personal honor, loves praise, is pa- 
tient and cheerful under hardship, has much esprit 
du corps, and a large faculty of administration. He 
shaves his side face clean, but wears a moustache 
whose downward curve at the corners of his mouth 
gives him ordinarily a grave and rather stern look, 
In conversation his face lights up and has great va- 
riety of expression directly in front. But its mobil- 
ity is confined to the space around the principal 
features. The side view of his great, smooth, bronze 
cheek and massive jaw, even in his best moods, sug- 
gests something of the bull-dog in his composition. 
I think I have detected a trace of suspicion and jeal- 
ousy in the French character which sometimes ren- 
ders it to a stranger not altogether amiable. 

With the many admirable traits and qualities 
which you recognize in the French nation, it is im- 
possible not to see that it is essentially a female cor- 
poration. Its virtues and its vices are womanish. 
Even its soldiers, with their light shoulders, great 
hips and showy decorations, look Amazonish rather 
than martial. My theory about the French is that 
they need a head—need union with some masculine 
race, through which to receive leading and inspira- 
tion. Until this is accomplished, their attempts at 
self-government will be futile. Whether England or 
Russia is destined to be the bridegroom of this beau- 
tiful shrew, la belle France, remains to be secn. 
Her marriage with one of them will constitute, I im- 
agine, the future romance of Europe. a. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTERS FROM A STUDENT. 
II. 

Dear Epitor :—There is no doubt that, without 
some system by which discipline can be extended to 
the spiritual character as well as to the mind, any 
attempt to guide a student solely in accordance with 
his attractions, would prove disastrous tohim. In 
what manner should discipline of character be ap- 
plied? How can we acquire such confidence in a 
student that we can furnish him with all the appli- 
ances for successful study and then rely upon his en- 
thusiasm to urge him onward? Our faith tells us that 
vital union with the Spirit of truth can furnish us 
the only basis for eternal improvement. How can 
we apply its effects to the every day life of a 
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student ? I think our experience as communists will 
furnish us with a partial answer to these important 
questions. 


A careful investigation of the sources of success 
and failure under the system now pursued will 
lead us to this conclusion : Before the education of 
the young can assume its true place, the distinction 
between students and workers must be done away. The 
spirit of pride which gains possession of the man of 
means and leisure, making him despise the working- 
man and think himself a gentleman because he does 
not soil his hands, must give place to humility and 
brotherly love. As far as my observation has exten- 
ded, those who have been industrious have succeed- 
ed both in the college and in the work-shop. With 
us as communists this has been emphatically so. 
The habits of faithfulness gained in manual labor, 
the power of doing, are essential for the student. 
The worker with the brain and the worker with the 
hands are brothers, and both require the same funda- 
mental characteristics for improvement. Let us not, 
then, have a university to which young gentlemen 
with white fingers shall come to add a course of 
shirking and “ cramming” to a lifeof idleness. But 
let our students come from the farm and the factory, 
prepared for a course of work, more thorough than 
ever; or even let us combine the lives of worker and 
student during the whole period in which the mind 
is ripening. This can easily be done; for one hour 
of study when interest is keen, is worth a dozen 
when the heart is. not there. 


If our plan for a university is an inspired one, 
God will give us first, true industry of heart, mind 
and body, and then we shall have the means to ren- 
der it all effective. T. R. N. 

Wallingford, Conn., Aug. 31, 1867. 


UNDER HARVARD SHADES. 
Iv. 


| ‘catenin YALE—HARVARD ! 


Why does the mention of one of these names al- 
ways suggest the other? Under the elms of Yale one 
thinks always of Harvard. Under the oaks of Har- 
vard the mind busies itself with Yale. 


From the deepest themes of theology to the last 
boat race on Quinsigamond, a dual relation be- 
tween these two representative New England col- 
leges is always manifest. The two oldest colleges 
in New England, born of the same Puritan move- 
ment, each has developed tendencies peculiar to it- 
self, that have to a certain extent made it antago- 
nistic to the other. The friendly, sportive antago- 
nism of their boat crews is only an attendant and 
index of the spiritual antagonism and rivalry that 
have long existed between them, and which have been 
the work of spiritual principalities that have strug- 
gled for the control of the minds and hearts of New 
England and the nation. Each has been a fountain 
of vast influence in the educational and religious 
culture of the people. Both have stamped them- 
selves upon American thought and character. To 
arrive at a just estimate of their distinctive charac- 
teristics and functions in a spiritual and intellectual 
point of view, it is perhaps necessary to study their 
history and surroundings. Both have partaken of 
the characteristics and spirit of their founders and 
of the section in which they are located. Har- 
vard represents Boston and eastern Massachusetts. 
Yale represents New Haven and southern New 
England. 

If we go back to the first settlement of New Eng- 
land we shall find at that period the beginnings of a 
great duality. Massachusetts was first settled at 
Plymouth, Salem and Boston. From these settle- 
ments a portion soon drew off, and journeying west- 
ward under Hooker settled Connecticut at Hartford 
and vicinity. A few years later came Davenport and 
Eaton with their colony to New Haven, having first 
sojourned briefly at Boston. If we study these two 
Connecticut colonies, especially that of New Haven, 
we shall find that they were characterized partic- 
ularly by their religious fervor and loyalty. The 
Puritan fathers of New England were of two class- 
es; viz., first, those who came to the New World, 
to finda home and found a commonwealth which 





should secure the inestimable privileges of liberty 
of conscience and freedom to worship God; second- 
ly, those who came to found a pure church and a 
commonwealth subject to that church and to the 
word of God. With the one class, religious liberty 
and a free commonwealth were primary; with the 
other, loyalty to God and a dominant and pure 
church were before all else. The-first class found a 
home in Boston and at Plymouth, under Winthrop 
and Bradford and their coworkers. The second 
came to New Haven with Davenport and his com- 
panions. Even the Pilgrims of the Mayflower did 
not rise so high in their conceptions of government 
and social order as the Pioneers of New Haven. 
The former founded a Republic. The latter founded 
a Theocracy—a Kingdom of God. The Pilgrims 
signed the Solemn Compact in the cabin of the 
Mayflower, which was the germ of the republican 
institutions of the New World; the Boston settlers 
under Winthrop organized the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts; but the New Haven colony made 
the church and the Bible the center of all—“ the 
word of Gop was the only rule for ordering the 
affairs of government in that Commonwealth.” 
“This was the original, fundamental constitution of 
the government of New Haven. All government 
was originally in the church, and the members’ of 
the church elected the governor, magistrates and all 
other officers.” Massachusetts only approximated 
to this sublime standard—never fully reached it. 
This was the ripe fruit of Puritanism—a blending 
of divine and human government, in theory, and 
as far as possible in their rude, sincere practice, 
nowhere else seen in the New World. 

The influence of these early facts and events has 
lingered and borne fruit in New England life, espec- 
ially in the two representative colleges. Massachu- 
setts and Harvard have developed the principle of 
liberty of conscience and free intellectual education 
—they have made freedom and science supreme. 
New Haven and Yale have developed the principle of 
loyalty and righteousness, and made thorough, evan- 
gelical religious culture paramount. The latter have 
always been theocratic and orthodox in their tenden- 
cies ; the former have been democratic, latitudinarian 
and heterodox. One has been loyal to the religious 
spirit and principles of the Puritans; the other has 
broken away from the restraints of the old faith and 
doctrine, and gone off on a career of free thought in 
religion, which the fathers would have sternly repu- 
diated. Yale has stuck persistently by the Bible 
and the Puritan doctrines, and been tempted with 
narrow-mindedness ; Harvard in its career of liberty 
has been tempted of strange gods. Dr. Taylor, the 
great theological prince of Yale, was incredulous 
toward some of the most important revelations of 
Geological science. Harvard admits to its fellowship, 
to its Professors’ chairs and its overseers’ office, men 
whose spirit and labors are destructive of all Chris- 
tian faith. 

To one occupying the stand-point of Yale and the 
Puritan fathers, the career of Harvard causes 
sadness. But that is not exactly the right stand- 
point of judgment. A just view will undoubtedly 
find things to commend and to condemn in both. 
I have hinted that Yale has represented the principle 
of loyalty and righteousmess, and Harvard that of 
liberty and free investigation. Both these principles 
are precious and beloved of God: Neither is the one 
without the other in the kingdom of God. Separated 
from each other and applied in independent ways 
each may be productive of evil as well as good. They 
may be individually distorted and elevated into 
undue importance. Only from their marriage is the 
perfection of truth born. Loyalty and righteousness 
are the husband of liberty and free investigation. If 
Harvard is a prodigal that has wasted its substance 
and lost the faith of Winthrop and the Pilgrims, 
this is because it has left its true husband—loyalty to 
Christ. If Yale has been narrow-minded, and has 
not advanced from the theocratic experiments of 
Davenport and Eaton into the fullness of the king- 
dom of God, this is because it has been unmindful 
of its true wife—liberty and investigation of all truth. 
Both ofthem have failed in their functions as leaders 
and educators of the people, from these causes. Not 
tilla people and a university arise that harmoniously 





combine these two great principles, and give them 
their full united scope, shall we have pure religion 
or pure science, a perfect church or a true common- 
wealth, safe progress or healthy conservatism. 


Undoubtedly the functions and careers of Yale 
and Harvard have been providentially directed and 
productive of wise ends. The Puritan character 
was not perfect. Its religious basis was noble, but 
narrow. It was loyal, but not progressive. To per- 
fect New England character, it was necessary to com- 
bine with the intense Puritan loyalty the utmost 
daring of liberty, even if this involved the dangers 
of skepticism and desertion of the old faith by many. 
This work was set before Massachusetts and Har- 
vard. The good effects of their labors are the great 
educational and reformatory results of this century, 
which have made New England the leader of the 
nation, which have abolished slavery and built a 
school-house in every hamlet in the Northern States. 
The bad results are the skepticism, the desertion of 
the Bible and Jesus Christ, the poverty of spiritual 
life, that have come in as a flood, and which the or- 
thodoxy and narrow loyalty of Yale, have failed to 
successfully meet or resist. 


If Puritanism had been a perfect form of Christ- 
ianity, if it had been thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of progressive advancement, if it had been as 
zealous in searching for the new paths of God's 
kingdom, as it was in inquiring after the “ old paths’’ 
of theology, the disastrous reaction which we witness 
in the New England religious character would have 
been avoided. The noble-hearted Robinson when he 
bade farewell to the Pilgrims at Leyden, gave them 
this advice : 

“ BRETHREN :—We are now quickly to part from 
one another, and whether I may ever live to see 
your faces on earth any more, the God of heaven 
only knows; but, whether the Lord has appointed 
that or no, I charge you, before God and his blessed 
angels, that you follow me no farther than you have 
seen me follow the Lord Jesus Christ. 

“If God reveal anything to you, by any other in- 
strument of his, be as ready to receive it as ever you 
were to receive any truth by my ministry ; for I am 
verily persuaded, the Lord has more truth yet to 
break forth out of his holy word. For my part, I 
cannot sufficiently bewail the condition of the re- 
formed churches, who are come to a period in relig- 
ion, and will go at present, no farther than the in- 
struments of their reformation. The Lutherans can- 
not be drawn to go beyond what Luther saw: what- 
ever part of his will, our God has revealed to Calvin, 
they will rather die, than embrace it; and the Cal- 
vinists, you see, stick fast where they weré left by 
that great man of God, who yet saw not all things. 

“This is a misery much to be lamented ; for, though 
they were burning and shining lights in their times, 
yet they penetrated not into the whole counsel of 
God, but, were they now living, would be as willing 
to embrace further light as that which they first re- 
ceived. I beseech you remember, it is an article of 
your church covenant, that you be ready to receive, 
whatever truth shallbe made known to you, from the 
written word of God. Remember that, and every 
other article of your sacred covenant. ButI must 
herewithal exhort you to take heed what you re- 
ceive as truth; examine it—consider it, and compare 
it with other scriptures of truth, before you receive 
it,—for it is not possible the Christian world should 
come so lately out of such thick antichristian dark- 
ness, and that perfection of knowledge should break 
forth at once.” 

If Plymouth and Boston and New Haven had all 
followed the spirit of this address—if to perfect loy- 
alty to the Bible as they understood it, they had 
joined perfect hospitality to new truth, which the 
Bible and the Spirit of God, were ready to reveal to 
them in overflowing abundance ; if to thorough sub- 
ordination they had joined the utmost individual 
liberty and inspiration, all that is rich and glorious 
in New England history—the education, the art, the 
intellectual freedom, the moral advance, the esthetic 
culture, would have been attained, and would have 
been built upon the deepest personal, spiritual 
righteousness and purity of faith; and the infinite 
opulence of the harvest would have far surpassed 
all that is now seen. But the people were not 
ready for these things. They were not yet ductile 
and receptive enough to the Spirit of truth. A long 
education was necessary to fit them for the perfect 
organization of mature Christianity. Harvard and 
Boston were to waste their spiritual goods in the 
pursuit of liberty. Yale and its adherents, while de- 
voting themselves to the preservation of the Puri- 
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tan faith and doctrine, were to lose the freshness and 
progressive energy of free inspiration. Yale has 
staid at home, like the elder brother in the parable, 
and labored on the “ old plantation.” Harvard has 
swung off like the prodigal, on a wild, free career, 
involving spiritual hunger and husks. This is no 
fancy-sketch, neither is it uncharitable. The ex- 
periences of these two spiritual centers of New Eng- 
land life are typical. He who would understand the 
spiritual life of the North, to-day, must study them. 


But what is to be the outcome? Is it not shad- 
owed forth in the parable I have quoted? Is not 
the time coming, and near at hand, when liberty- 
loving, free-thinking Harvard, and the millions of 
hearts and minds that are with it, will remember 
their father’s house and return thither, to be re- 
ceived with festivals and great joy? Will not Yale and 
its orthodex household have to be judged for their 
own self-righteousness, and realize in the presence of 
their brother their equal need of repentance and sal- 
vation? And in the tenderness and humility of that 
hour will they not both see that pure Christianity 
combines in eternal marriage, loyalty and liberty, 
righteousness and progress, perfect faith and fearless 
science, organization and individual development; 
and that these can never be separated without disas- 
ter and retribution? In that glad retinion the king- 
dom of heaven in its fullness will swaliow up all the 
good in both, and purge away the evil. What Rob- 
inson prophesied of and pointed to will be realized. 
What Davenport saw only the shadow of, will have 
come in its fruition. 

Thus, as I sit in the shadows of evening on the 
granite threshold of Gore Hall, do I read the histo- 
tory, the relations and destinies of Harvard and 
Yale. TL. P. 

Cambridge, Aug. 4, 1867. 


OLD COUNTRY SKETCHES. 
VI. 
A DAY WITH THE SMUGGLERS. 


} Pankey, when a child, near the coast of Eng- 
land, I early acquired a taste for nautical ad- 
venture. A wrecker, a pirate ora smuggler was a 
hero to my infant mind, and I never tired of the 
tales of their wonderful exploits. My heart was set 
upon seeing a real, live smuggler. I was athirst for 
a smuggling excursion. How to compass the cher- 
ished project was a problem not easily solved. Night 
frequently found me on the cliffs “drawing out” 
some weather-beaten coast-guard, eagerly swal- 
lowing every word of his description—as to how he 
had found and confiscated a cargo of brandy, or 
how, by a ruse, he had captured a whole gang of 
smugglers. I wished I had been there to let them 
know how the old “salt” was deceiving them. 
Other old guardsmen less scrupulous, have told how 
they sometimes found a keg of brandy left in their 
garden and, “it won’t hurt the smugglers none.” 
This only whetted my appetite for an adventure and 
Isighed for a smuggler’s life. 


At length the opportunity so long wished for un- 
expectedly offered itself : happening one day to visit 
a small watering-place on the south-west coast of 
England, I called upon a ship-builder there, with 
whom I had some slight acquaintance. I found him in 
consultation with a sailor on some subject of deep in- 
terest, which my presence seemed tointerrupt. The 
ship-builder rising, greeted me very cordially, ex- 
cused himself, however, and continued the conver- 
sation with many winks and nods, not without some 
side glances and evident allusions tome. Etiquette 
required me to withdraw, but a special interest had 
been awakened ; besides, sailors are not very particu- 
lar about etiquette ; so, sitting still, 1 tried to “take 
stock” of the party before me. If that sailor was 
not a smuggler he certainly was on some business 
not altogether legitimate. Then 1 had heard it whis- 
pered in a very guarded manner, that the honest 
ship-builder was not a very bitter enemy to smug- 
giers; still, he was very friendly with the coast- 
guard; helped them in many ways, in which none 
but a resident-merchant could, and was much respec- 
ted by all the government officials in that part. On 
the other hand it was a fact that he left his garden- 
gate unlocked one night (a circumstance of rare 





occurrence) and a cargo of brandy was run into the 
bay and carried on sailor’s shoulders from the sea, 
through the garden, to wagons which were on the 
top of the cliff, ready to receive it—a proceeding 
otherwise difficult of accomplishment. Such consid- 
erations emboldened me to remain and even try to 
listen. A feeling that some smuggling operation 
was in the wind, had taken possession of me, and I 
was determined if possible, to have a finger in the 
pie. 

Expectation was on tip-toe, when a bright thought 
seemed to strike the sailor as he asked if “ that 
youngster could row a ‘dingey’!” This was work- 
ing things to a point quicker than I had anticipated. 
Without thinking of consequences, I joined the con- 
versation, and in a way that might, if necessary be 
turned off as a joke, told him, “I could pull an oar, 
or row a dingey, and if he had any smuggling on 
hand, I was just the boy for him.” I was some- 
what abashed at being asked in a very gruff voice, 
“Who the devil said anything about smuggling?” a 
question which I answered by asking “ Why on earth 
should aman want a dingey rowed if he didn’t want 
to smuggle?” Not that rowing a dingey had neces- 
sarily any connection whatever with contraband 
traffic, except in my own mind; but on the spur of 
the moment the easiest way of getting out of an 
embarrassing position, seemed to be by throwing the 
onus upon the interrogator. 

The ruse succeeded. There was no trouble after- 
ward in getting the confidence of my companions. 
A cargo of brandy had been “ run” the night previ- 
ous in the vicinity of Torbay on the English coast; 
the boat engaged in the “running” had succeeded 
in her work, but in the darkness of the night and 
the violence of a storm, had parted company with 
the yacht to which she belonged, and with her crew 
of four men had been driven into a small harbor, a 
few hours sail from where this interview took place. 
The smuggler had such an arrangement with our 
friend, the ‘ship-builder, that in the event of any ac- 
cident on that coast, he could, with tolerable cer- 
tainty, soon find his boat. Nor was there wanting 
in any place a man to report the arrival of such a 
craft to the honest ship-builder; not that he was at 
all interested in the particular event—ot course not; 
but some poor fisherman perhaps had supplied the 
crew with money and taken their boat for pay, 
which he always offered for sale to the ship-builder 
with as little delay after its arrival as if his life de- 
pended on it. The crew never stopped in a place 
under such circumstances, but made the best of their 
way with all haste back to Cherbourg, there to 
await the return of the yacht with a boat purchased 
of the honest ship-builder very like the pne they 
sold to the fishermen. The sailor here introduced 
was one of these philanthropic individuals. He had 
bought a boat for the purpose of helping the ship- 
wrecked crew to get home, and as fast as a horse 
could carry him had galloped some forty miles down 
the coast to sell it to the honest ship-builder. 


The yacht was expected in the offing sometime 
that night or early next morning. If the captain 
could be informed that his cargo had been safely 
run and the men got clear away, there was nothing 
for him to fear in landing, to find his boat, which of 
course he would purchase. He could not, however, 
get ashore without coming into harbor, having no 
boat with which to land through the surf; he was 
therefore pretty sure to “stand off” till daybreak, 
when his friends on shore could “sight” him and 
perhaps communicate. This latter was the task as- 
signed to me, who like a simpleton, consented to be 
a tool in the hands of these men for no other pur- 
pose than to gratify a love for adventure. 


I had always been an admirer of Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels, and hesitate even now to pass judgment on 
so favorite a novelist, but I will so far run the risk of 
differing from public sentiment, by saying that the 
way in which he exalts such characters as smugglers, 
pirates and Scottish chiefs who were nothing better 
than bandits, is untruthful and to be deprecated. 
Whatever disgrace or loss of reputation I might 
have brought upon my family through this transac- 
tion if I had been taken prisoner, would have been 
properly chargeable to Sir Walter Scott—but enough 





of Sir Walter. The dingey was tied inside the break- 
water, and I was to start in her alone next morning 
at three; alone! 


I will acknowledge a certain sensation of anxi- 
ety as I lay in bed that night listening to the moan- 
ing of the wind, the incessant roar of heavy break- 
ers on the rugged beach, and the echo of my own 
thoughts “ alone.” Sleep was out of the question ; so 
that it was a relief when at three o’clock in the 
morning, I hurried down the quay and stepped into 
the dingey. I have experienced the same feelings 
many times since, in rowing up to the starting-place 
for a boat-race. The sky was filled with dark, 
leaden clouds, and a cold, autumnal breeze caused 
every limb to shiver as I cast adrift and rowed 
round the head of the breakwater. The heavy roll 
of the sea broken against the masonry, tossed the 
little dingey a dozen different ways almost at the 
same time. My nervous system was unsteady as the 
sea, so that I scarce had strength left me to row, but 
a thought of my responsibility and a pull at the 
brandy flask, so far steadied my nerves that I was 
able to “ pick myself up” and look out for the bear- 
ings. Rowing north until 1 got into line’ with the 
flag-staff on the church tower and a poplar tree 
away back on ahill, the dingey stood out to sea. 
“ Who goes there ?” cried a hoarse voice as I dropped 
under the stern of the revenue cutter. ‘ Pleasure- 
boat,” I replied. “ All’s well,” rejoined the same 
gruff voice ; but if I had dared express my private 
sentiments to the worthy official, I should have told 
him there was no “all well” about it. I chuckled as 
this crossed my mind—the only chuckle I was to 
have for several hours. 


Lightly and steadily I rowed: to sea; the guard 
on the cutter had felt no suspicion, for he scarcely 
looked after me as he paced the deck with steady 
stride. I watched his muffled form in its monot- 
onous tour, long after the sound of his footstep was 
out of hearing ; a dog barked on shore, fainter and 
fainter grew his voice; a cock crowed, shrilly at 
first, but softer and softer, until the last sound that 
struck my ear was the church clock striking four. I 
will not attempt to describe the many anxious 
thoughts that crossed my mind as the sounds and 
sight of land gradually receded fromme. As watch- 
ing the last expiring spark of an ember, one sud- 
denly realizes the existence of space and other ob- 
jects with the dropping out of the last sign of light, 
80, with the last faint ripple of that silvery tone I 
suddenly realized that the sea was a vast expanse 
and that a dingey was a very small boat. 


After rowing about three hours, the poplar tree 
and flag-staff which had been growing gradually in- 
distinct, were lost to the naked eye. Taking the 
telescope I found that I had drifted at least a mile 
out of my course, and it took me nearly another 
hour to row up into line again—not that there was 
any necessity for being thus particular, my instruc- 
tions being to row in a line with the two objects 
mentioned until the poplar tree was lost to view, and 
then let her drift till picked up by the smuggler, but 
so long as the rowing lasted there was some excite- 
ment. When that was done, fear began to work, 
never before or since have I realized such a terrible 
sense of loneliness as during that tedious morning : 
every minute seemed an hour, every hour a month. 
The ship-builder had promised to keep watch of me 
and if the wind freshened or there was danger of 
any kind, he would raise an alarm and the life-boat 
would put after me; but supposing I should drift 
out of sight, or he should die suddenly! or night 
should set in! or a tog! or the contemptible little 
cockle-shell should spring a leak and sink? There 
was scarcely a possible contingency that was not pre- 
sented for my edification. Then I wasa fool! smug- 
gling was a myth! Sir Walter Scott was a profound 
humbug! ’t would be worth a good deal to be on 
shore again. To “back down,” however, would be 
worse than drowning; at the same time if it were 
possible to get ashore and never hear of it or think 
of it again, it would be worth trying. With 
thoughts such as these and with a view also of keep- 
ing a sharp lookout for a “schooner-rigged French 
yacht,” I Jaid down in the bottom of the boat and 
soon fell fast asleep. A. E. 
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STORY OF A LUNATIC. 


vil. 


FTER I had done working for Mc’Intosh, 
I made my home at my brother’s. I 
found him unupleasantly situated in his connec- 
tion with Mr. , his partner. His wife and 
—— were at swords’ points, soto speak. His 
boys and Mr. ’s boys also disagreed. These 
things, he told me, worried him more than all 
the work he did, and he thought he should sell 
out to his partner, who had set a price that he 
would give or take. 

As my brother was relating these circum- 
stances to me one day, I suggested the plan of 
buying out He was in favor of it if it 
could be brought about, but he did not see how 
it could. “I was full of faith and hope about it, 
and proposed to pay his expenses if he would 
go to East Long Meadow with me. I thought 
brother E would fall in with our scheme. 
So we went ; and, as I expected, E heartily 
fell in with the plan and at once set about its ac- 
complishment. A purchaser was found to buy 
the property, and leave was obtained of the 
Judge Probate to sell mother’s third. All 
that was wanting was for mother to sign an ac- 
quittal; this for a time she refused to do. All 
the entreaties and arguments of my two brothers 
were unavailing, as also the advice of her neigh- 
bors and friends. Everything seemed to make 
her the more set against it. After they had all 
failed, I asked them to let me try, as I thought 
I was better acquainted with mother than they 
were. They were willing, and I took an oppo- 
site course from what they had pursued with her. 
I advised her not tg sign any agreement, and 
reasoned with her against it. In a few mo- 
ments she took her pen and signed the necessary 
papers. I knew she would be on the contrary 
side. They were much pleased with the suc- 
cess, and the way of gaining it. This being 
accomplished, the sale of the property. was soon 
made, and brother J went back to the 
Indian saw-mill and bought out his partner, 
who had laughed about J ’s being led on 
a wild-goose chase by his crazy brother. 

But God had a hand in our affairs, and it is 
very interesting to go back and trace the 
leadings of his providence in all those transac- 
tions in buying out --—. The saw-mill and 
water-privilege, together with forty acres of 
heavily timbered land, were thus secured as a 
starting point for this Community. The next 
winter Mr. Noyes and the Bible family were 
driven from Putney, and here they found a home 
and a basis for future operations. On the other 
hand, if had bought out my brother as he 
expected to do, and had kept possession of this 
property, it is evident that, as he was not in 
sympathy with Mr. Noyes, the Oneida Com- 
munity would not have been built up where it 
now is. Thus we may see how God chooses 
the weak things of this world to confound the 
mighty. 

But how differently have things turned out 
from what I then looked for. I expected to 
go into partnership with my brother, and as 
I had been used to running circular saws, I 
thought the business of tending the shingle-ma- 
chine and lath-mill would be just what would 
suit me; but when brother E——, my guard- 
ian, eame and brought mother, and transterred 
the property into brother J ’s hands, af- 
‘airs were quite different from what I antici- 
































pated. Brother E—— opposed my going into 
partnership, but thought I had better work for 
J——. He also advised that harsh measures 
be taken to subdue me. This had the ef- 
fect to bring up my past grievances in a way 
to produce great excitement. I thought they 
had got all my property into their hands, and 
the night befure E—— left I imagined that 
they were plotting to take my life; so I got up 
on that cold, winter night, and went out into the 
woods and hid myself till I was almost frozen. 
I ventured out in the morning to a barn of one 
of our neighbors, where a man was threshing, 
and he took me down to my brother’s. My sit- 
uation now seemed to be worse than ever it 
had been before. I would wander about the 
country a spell, and then go back and work in 
the mill a few days. Something would go 
wrong, and I would have another flare-up and 
leave again. One night the tavern-keeper at 
Vernon turned me out of his bar-room, and I 
threatened to cut his sign down. The next day 
I took my brother’s hand-saw and went up 
there ; but thinking of a motto which I had seen 
on the sign of a country tavern in Connecticut 
—*Hold or Drive”’—I wrote it on the sign- 
post and let the post stand, it having to me a 
very significant meaning. I used to rove about 
from place to place, and sometimes happen at a 
railroad depot. Just before the cars started I 
would get aboard and ride until the conductor 
called on me for pay ; not having any money, 
he would tell me to get off at the next stopping 
place. 

I had heard that Mr. Noyes was coming to 
Lairdsville to hold a Convention, and I thought 
I would go and see him before my brother did. 
So I went to John B. Foote’s, at Lairdsville, the 
day before the Convention, and had an inter- 
view with Mr. Noyes, I had read some of his 
writings and had formed a very favorable opin- 
ion of him. I laid before him my grievances 
and trials. He said the Lord had permitted 


|'them for some good purpose, and advised me to 


stop looking at evil and look at good. His 
words of advice had a good effect upon me, and 
the next day I went with my brother and attend- 
ed the Lairdsville Convention. 

After the Convention I got on board the cars 
going west, thinking that if luck favored ame, I 
would keep on until I reached Batavia. Two 
families of my neighbors from East Long 
Meadow lived near there, and I thought I would 
go and see them. I told the first conductor 
where I wanted to go and that I had no money. 
He was very accommodating and told me to keep 
on, and I was not interrupted by any one 
until near Batavia. I got to talking pretty 
loud as a conductor was going through the cars, 
and he I suppose, thinking, that all was not 
right, told me to get off at the next station. I 
said, “ All right. I want to stop at Batavia.” 
So I had a free passage in the cars from Syra- 
cuse to Batavia. From there I went to see 
my old neighbors, and staid with them two or 
three weeks, then went back by way of the ca- 
nal—not so quick a passage as I had going out. 
I enjoyed my visit with my friends out west, and 
my health improved ; but after my return I was 
as bad as before, if not worse, going about much 
from place to place and sometimes preaching in 
the streets. I would go down to Oneida Cas- 
tle on cold, moonlit evenings, and preach until 
I was so hoarse I could hardly speak. At times 





I had the impression that I was the angel spok- 
en of in Revelation, “flying in the midst of 
heaven, having the everlasting gospel to preach.” 
I even imagined myself as flying through the 
air. ‘Thus I was driven about by the prince and 
power of the air, and was considered by my 
friends as hopelessly insane. H. B. 

THE BATTLE OF FAITH AND UNBE- 

LIEF. 


tbe is said that Christ could not do many 
mighty works in a certain place, because of 
unbelief. The people there had no faith in his 
skill to heal the sick ; no faith in his power to 
save the soul from sin and death. The Son of 
God was, to his own kindred and acquaintances, 
simply the son of a carpenter. They could see 
no divinity in a mechanic with his kit of tools. 
And why this lack of faith in one whose deeds 
had already attested his divine authority ? 
It appears to have been a locality where Christ 
had lived, and where he would have gladly 
taught them the way of life; but their unbelief 
blinded their hearts so effectually, as to make it 
impossible for him to do them any good. This 
imperviousness to truth was by no means natural 
to them; it was the effect of a diabolical spirit. 
This spirit was in every respect antagonistic to 
the spirit of truth in Christ, and a terrible bat- 
tle with it underlaid all his external life. Every 
attempt it made however, to limit his work, 
eventually recoiled upon its own head. Victo- 
ries are sometimes veiled by apparent defeats. 
The greatest victory ever achieved for human- 
ity—the crucifixion of Christ—was, in appear- 
ance, a terrible disaster. The most profound 
teacher that ever uttered a truth, one who was 
invested with unlimited power, had been put 
to death by his enemies, and it looked for the 
moment, as though the hopes of the world 
which were centered in him were now forever 
lost. But the sorrow of his few followers was 
soon turned into joy. Christ had risen from the 
dead. 

Who can estimate the magnitude of that victo- 
ry over death and the devil? Who can describe 
the thrill of joy that must have rung through all 
spheres of the living and the dead whose hopes 
were anchored in him who was born in 
Bethlehem? Christ was now master of the 
situation. He had chosen his ground. Jerusa- 
lem, the great city that had witnessed the ap- 
parent defeat, was now to witness his triumph 
and the beginning of his reign on earth. The 
day of Pentecost arrived, reversing the position 
of the two principalities, faith and unbelief. 
On that day of victory, faith was triumphant, 
and unbelief cast down. The son of perdition 
could do no mighty works because of their faith 
in the son of God. Indeed his satanic majesty 
got terribly rebuked for his attempt to intro- 
duce himself into that first community who 
held in common, their faith, their property, and 
their lives. The sword of truth wielded by the 
now undaunted Peter, made short work of Ana- 
nias and Sapphira, the two lying agents through 
whom the covetous spirit of Satan had planned 
a speculation. They were going to have the cred- 
it of having surrendered all, when the real facts 
were otherwise, little dreaming that to the central 
mind of that young church, all things, as well 
as all bei were naked and . The 
devil had blundered into a social circle where 


it was all daylight ; no darkness at all in which 
to conceal his selfish motives, @. ©, 
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THEN AND NOW. 
% 


A jutting rock upon a mountain cliff, 
A landscape view of vale and bill and stream, 
The ripening autumn’s gold and red and brown, 
The far-off clouds upon their solemn march, 
The glory of the westering sun suffusing ail. 

I. 


A little hand held tenderly in mine, 

A beauteous form beside me on the rock, 

A moment’s look in deep, dark, lustrous eyes, 

A touch of souls just meeting on their march, 

A light from love’s eternal sun suffusing all. 
Im. 


The snows have rested on the mountain cliff, 
That little hand has thrilled to others’ touch, 
Those eyes have looked in eyes as true as mine, 
That soul bas oft met others on their march, 
Beneath the radiance of the unchanging sun. 
IV. 
For love is rich, and generous as sweet, 
It flows wherever nobleness commands, 
True hearts grow opulent beneath its reign ; 
It has One King, who binds all souls to him, 
And in his perfect service freedom blesses all. 
_ 
A deeper tint is on the mountain cliff, 
The air is sweeter on the vale and stream, 
A fairer autumn paints its golden leaves, 
New splendor robes the clouds upon their march, 
The glory of the circling sun surpasses all. 
VI. 
This hand with richer life now ever thrills, 
This form’s more beauteous grown with soulful 
grace, 
These lustrous eyes have deeper, clearer depths, 
I touch this soul—a brighter heaven of love 
Itlumines heart and form, and all the earth and 
sky. 


ee 





NEWS ITEMS. 

Gen. Tuomas, on account of his health, could not 
relieve Gen. Sheridan of his command of the Fifth 
Military District; so Gen. Hancock has been assigned 
to the command of that District. 


On the 26th inst, the President ordered that Gén. 
Sickles be relieved of the command of the Second 
Military District, and that Gen. Canby be appointed 
to succeed him. On the 28th inst. the order was pro- 
mulgated by Gen. Grant, who issued his instructions 
to the two generals. 


Pror. J. C. Watson of Ann Arbor, Michigan, an- 
nounces the discovery of a planet hitherto un- 
known, which was first seen by him on the night 
of the 24th inst. It is situated in the Right Ascen- 
sion, one degree and forty minutes, and in declina- 
tion three degrees and ten minutes south. It is 
moving west and south. 

Tue Indians say, “ We want no peace ; we are for 
war; we will not leave the war path.” Ata recent 
encounter with the Indians, several white men were 
seen to aid them during the battle. At another bat- 
tle the United State forces were repulsed. All along 
the frontier the cry is, ‘More troops,” and a despe- 
rate struggle seems imminent. Meanwhile, the In- 
dian Peace Commissioners have been questioning 
the prominent military commanders on the Plains as 
to the number of troops and the amount of money 
likely to be required for an effectual prosecution of 
the war,and the result of their inquiries is, that 
with 60,000 men, three-quarters of them cavalry, 
and an expenditure of $500,000,000, we may be 
able to conquer peace in about five years. 

FOREIGN. 

Tue Salzburg Conference continues to engross a 
large share of the public attention, and the most 
contradictory rumors are current concerning it. 
While on the one hand it is rumored that the attempt 
of the Emperors Napoleon and Francis Joseph to 
conclude a formal treaty for the formation of a 
South-German Confederation, has proved a signal 
failure, the Government ‘of Bavaria positively refus- 





ing to join the Bund, (for the reason, it is alleged, 
of maintaining its independence and holding the 
balance of power between the Northern Confeder- 
ation and Austrian Empire), on the other hand the 
Parisian journals continue to assert that the recent 
Conference is a new pledge of peace for Europe. 
Meanwhile, the increasing bitterness of tone which 
is apparent in the editorials of the Prussian jour- 
nals, who fiercely attack the French policy and de- 
nounce the action of the Emperor Napoleon in the 
Salzburg Conference, causes much anxiety through- 
out Europe, and considerable uneasiness prevails in 
financial circles in consequence of apprehensions 
of war. 

An Abolition Congress, composed of the leading 
Anti-Slavery men of the world, commenced its ses- 
sion at Paris on the 26th inst. A large number of 
Americans and many representatives of the African 
race were present. One of the objects of the Con- 
gress is to prepare and adopt a memorial to all those 
powers which tolerate human Slavery within their 
dominion, urging the total abolition of such bon- 
dage. An Anti-Slavery Congress was also convened 
at Manchester, Eng., on the 27th inst., and eulogies 
were passed on the Governments of the United 
States and Russia for the recent abolition of slavery. 


TueE Government of Denmark has renewed its de- 
mand on Prussia in regard to the Northern Provinces 
of Schleswig, while Austria and France unite in en- 
deavoring to dissuade Denmark from insisting on 
the retrocessions. 

Reports have reached here from Spain, which say 
that an insurrection has broken out in the Province 
of Arragon, and that at the present moment the 
rebels are carrying everything before them. 


ApviceEs from Athens state that the Cretan in- 
surgents still hold out in the mountains, and de- 
nounce as false the reports of Omar Pasha’s success 
in subduing the rebellion. 


THE new American minister at Berlin, the Hon. 
George Bancroft, has been treated with unexampled 
courtesy by the Prussian Court. 


ON the 28th inst., the first train of cars passed 
over the railroad across Mount Cenis, Switzerland. 


Facet1®.—Punch represents a professor of na- 
tural science as addressing the following language to 
a young lady: 

“Come, dear girl, and roam with me 

The garden of zodlogy. 
Those teeth of thine, and these of mine 
Include four sometimes named canine. 
These fangs of ours us creatures prove 
Allied to the carnivora, love. 

But, while we leg of mutton eat, 

So likewise do we trimmings, sweet, 
And all varieties of food— 

In short, eat everything that’s good. 
Thus I’m omniverous, so are you— 

So are the piggywiggies too.” 


THE WILD FLOWERS OF CONNECTICUT. 
SEEN BY A LADY, 
During the Week ending Sept. 1, 1867. 
Statice Limonium, Sea Lavender. 
Gerardia purpurea, Purple Gerardia. 
, Cakile Americana, American Sea-rocket. 


Salsola Kali, Saltwort. 
Hibiscus Moscheutos, Swamp Rose-Mallow. 
Solidago sempervirens, Golden-rod. 
Liatris scariosa, Blazing-Star. 
Opuntia vulgaris, Prickly Pear. 
Rosa micrantha, Small-flowered Sweet-Briar. 
Helianthus giganteus, . Sunflower. 
Hiéracium Canadense, Canada Hawkweed. 
Solidago rigida. 

Diploppapus umbellatus, Double-bristled Aster. 
Toa frutescens, Marsh Elder. 
Nabalus Fraseri, Gall-of-the-earth. 
Xanthium strumarium, Cocklebur. 
Helenitum autumnale Sneeze-weed. 
Aster macrophyllus, Aster. 
Aster puniceus. 


Sagittaria variabilis, var. gracilis, 
Sagittaria variabilis, var. latifolia. 
Polygonum arifolium, Walbred-leaved Tea-thumb. 


Arrow-head. 





Standing Announcements: 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida Depot. Number of members, 210. Land, 
589 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manufactures. Theol- 
ogy, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Communism. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of de- 
pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the Crrcv.ar. 

NEW YORK AGENCY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 335 Broadway, N.Y. Room 9. 

of members, 10. Business, Commerce. 
NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven,’Conn. Nwm- 
ber of members, 9. Business, boarding of students from the 
Communities. 


Number 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The Q, C. and branches are not “ Free Lovers” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system CompLex Mar- 
RIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Continence. 

ADMISSIONS. 

Members are admitted to the 0. CO. and branches, after suffi- 
cient acquaintance ; but not on mete application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Commu- 
nities are crowded; and large accessions will be impossible till 
new Communities are formed. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching Honse 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be purchased, or of the Community Agency, 
335 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 





TRAVELINC-BACS. 
The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of en- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the O. C. N. ¥. Branch, 835 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 


Strawberries, Black, Red and Ogange Raspberries, Cherrics, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, 
Lawton Blackberries, in quart bottles and quart cans, with 
syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet Corn, Peas, Lima Beans and 8String- 
Beans, in cans—are put up in quantities for sale by the Oneida 
Community. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their office, 335 Broadway, N. ¥. Descriptive price-list sent 
on application. 





JELLIES. 


The following kinds of jellies are offered in pint and half-pint 
tumblers by the Oneida Community: Barberry, Currant, Black- 
berry, Quince, Crap-Apple, Peach, Raspberry, and Black Cur- 
rant. Orders will be received at the Community, or at their 
office, 335 Broadway, New York. 





MACHINE TWIST AND SEWINC-SILK. 

Machine-Twist of our own manufacture (Willow Place Works); 
also various brands and descriptions of Sewing-Silk, in whole- 
sale quantities for sale by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, $85 Broad- 
way, New York. 





Oo. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 335 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 

This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannol. 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore. 
We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Send money enough with your orders, 
and we will return any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it 
and allow you four per cent. on it til the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Smaniy 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group: Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10— 
price 75cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds zan be furnished for 40 cents each. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the pricenamed. Address, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Hanp-Book or Tue OneipaA Community; with a Sketch of its 
Founder, and an Outline of its Constitution and Doctrines. 
72 pp. octavo. Price, 35 cents for single copy; $3.50 per 
dozen. 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FaiTH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Tue Trapper’s Guips; A Manual of Instruction for Capturin 
Fur-bearing animals, by 8. Newhouse. Second edition ; wit 
new Narratives and Illustrations. 280 pp., 8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50 q 

MALE Contiwence; 07 Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. ALet- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyxs. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 

Back Vouumes or tHe “CircuLar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, at $1.75. 

[ The above works are.for sale at this office.] 


Messrs. Trusner & Compayy, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have our Hawp-Boox or THE ONEIDA Communrry for sale ; 
they will receive subecriptions for the CircuLar, and orders for 
our other publications, 





